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ABSTRACT 

Suggested innovations in the Onesco Associated School 
Program are described in 'this report. Fourteen member states 
participated in the" conference in order to improve international ' 
understanding and school-community relationships by suggesting 
innovatioixs in ^the organizational* structure^ curriculum content^ and 
teaching methods of the schopls. Two separate reports *of the 
English-speaking countries- and the French -speaking countries are 
included. Both reports provide a philosophical foundation^ strategies 
for change, and possible projects. A final joint recommendation 
report of the two groups stresses th| neceissity. for further faculty^ 
training, ONESCO establishment of information clearinghouses and 
curriculum development centers within^ the framework of existing 
institutions, key structural changes in selected Associated Schools 
which will act as models for further curriculum development, and more 
emphasis on innovative teaching units in the circular. International 
Dnderstanding at Schobl. Two brief working papers submitted to the 
conference entitled The School as Social Agent in the. Com'munity: 
i Determinants of Effective Programs and Edugatioj aiid Community are 
also included. (Author/DE) 
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Introduction 



The genesis of this meeting was a much larger international conference which , 
took place in Canada in, 1975 to appraise the Associated Schools Project. The latter 
conference included offigisls of National Commissions, co-ordinators, teachers, con- 
sultants and observers who, looking back over the record of the past 20 years; came 
to the conclusion that it i^ould be useful- to emphasize new approaches and programmes 
in Associated Schools. The participants recoramended ^ renovation of the programme 
and suggested that the pilot role of the schools in promoting innovations should be * 
s tr engthened . 

In response to this concern, a small informal ad hoc working group was assembled 
at Unesco Headquarters from 21 to 25 July 1975 to ^vise the Secretariat on innova- 
tive programmes and projects for the Associated Schools, -The participants, who came 
from 14 Member States and took part in the meeting in a private capacity, are listed 
in Annex I. 

Opening the meeting on behalf of the Director-General, Mr. Leo Pemig, Acting 
Assistant Director-General for Edugation, drew attention to the purpose of the ^ 
meeting, which was to generate new idea? which the Secretariat could communicate to 
" .Associated S.chools around the world. He suggested that the meeting might seek 
sources of innovation in the relationship between school and cOTmunity. Calling 
community- or ierJted education "the rediscovexT- of an essential educational truth", 
Mr. Pemig stressed 'that the school must be linked to the life of the society of 
which it was a part. 

In this context, Mr. Pemig underline4 three points. Pirst," and most important, 
was the question of Intemational understanding . Pronotioii of international xarlder- 
standing, he said, was perhaps the main justification for the Org^ization^s existence. 
However, this was so powerful and fundamental a principle that it was Sometimes taken 
for gra:nted and forgotten. Unesco *s r8le in this domain was to find ways and means ' 
of inspiring those responsible for education, whether it be the Ministries or 
teachers, to keep constantly before them the necessity for developing better under- 
. standing of other peoples. 

The second point concemed the school/community relationship^ This, Mr. Pemig 
continued, was a two-way link which was not always easy to establish. Among the ^ 
difficulties ^ be expected were those attendant upon changing the thinking habits 
.of school directors, teacSiers and even students, so that they would go out into the 
^community. Equally important was the need to modify the attitudes of the community 
as^ whole, so that people would recognize the school as a living, dynamic 
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institution and not as one which accomplished a mere dustodial task. They should^ 
be habituated to accept the notion of the school coming into the facto5?y, the place ' 
of work, the home, " ' * * - 

According to Mr. Pernig, howeye*^*, the mo6t significant contribution vAiich the ' 
meeting could make, 'was, in respect of the immediate concern to link the school/ 
community relationship with education for international understanding emd to ident- 
ify tbe similstr values underlying the two. Questions to be asked were; Does a 
better/ school/community relationship contribute to international understanding? - 
Why? - How? ' - • ^ 

The third point raised by Mr'. Femig concerned innovation, which' he described 
as being "deliberate changes which bring about an improvement in the educaticmal^ 
process" - the ultimate test being the degree to which innovations could be success- 
fully generalized. "Good innovation gets into the bloodstream ^and modifies the 
organism." It could be^ located at the /level of structures,- changing, the form of a 
school, its organization or content,, its curriculum; or of* methods; or a combina- 
tion of il^se. But on the whole, those innovations whicSi appeared to succeed in 
improving education were those where the -change of structure, content and method 
had implicitly or explicitly introduced a change in objectives, aims and g6als. 

The task before the group was, then, to suggest innovatJLons in schools and 
teachers* colleges where the school/commjmity relationship was the core of the pro- 
blem but where the aim - directly or indirectly - was ^ improv^ement of human rela- 
tionships in general and therefore better understanding of other groups and respect 
for other peoples. In other words, the group was concerned with the substance of S 
the General •Conference's Recommendation concerning Education for International 
Understanding, Co-operation and Peace and Education relating to Human Rights and . 
Fundamental Freedoms , ^^is was one of the main dociaments to which the group refer- 
red, as well as two brief working papers which had been prepared for the meeting * 
(Annexes II and III). 

Most of the discussions took place in two sub-groups 'which were formed after 
the opening plenary session. Each of the groups ^ adopted its own "approach, to the 
matter under consideration. For this reason; the participants requested that the 
two reports on the meeting be presented separately, and this has been done in the, 
following pages . The reports should not bj^ intei*preted as representing unanimous 
agreement in the groups on all details; nor as reflecting the views of the 
Secretariat in all matters; nevertheless there was general agreement on essent4.als. 
The Rapport^uars for the two ^groups were Mrs. Margaret Devitt (UK) and Mr. Michel • 
Pagnier (France)^. 

A short concluding section brings togethe!r in summary form the main suggestions 
and ideas which 'emerged in final plenary sessions of Xhe meeting. 



A. REPORT OF THE EMGLISH-SPEAKING ' ®OUP 

I. THEMES AND PROJECTS ' ' } 

The group agreed as a preliminary that projects ^proposed for Associated Schools 
/could in future be envisaged as short-term activities of two, three or four years' 
'duration, so that the school? oould see their work moving towards a recognizable 
goal or culminating point and also so that themes would have to be frequently i^- 
thought as conditions ill the school and its community evolved, ^ • ' 

It was felt that proposals should be sufficiently general in tone to be appli- 
cable in a variety of different situations and to encourage the teacher to be flex- 
ible in his interpretatibn of them, but also -sufficiently concrete to' b^ xmderstood 
and accepted readily by the average teacher. "It was agreed, therefore, that although 
no detailed ^lan' would be laid down for projects, guidelines should be available to 
the* teacher, * in particular guidelines on the strategies he might adopt for imple- 
menting the changes which a cc^nraunity-oriented educatipn necessar^^ly implies. The 
group also recommended the inclusion of specific case studies to demonstrate the 
type of activities aAd programmes that teachers in th^ir specific situation might 
be involved in devising. 

With these points in mind, the group identified three criteria for selection 
of themes of conimanity/school activity: 

the themes should have a sti*ong link to the real-life situation of the child 
and his community; 



' the themes should have an international dimension. They should not be so 
discrete to their own coimunity as to be parochial; 

the themes should be ca$)able qf b^lng developed from the immediette, the parti- 
cular and the local to the long-tezrm, the general and the universal. This, is 
to say that^ depending on the age and ability of the children, it should be 
. possible, fran an immediate, topically relevant project, for the student to, 
develop general principles and perceive lasting values and qualities which 
have a wider application than his own immediate situation. 

£»uch an approach to leaming^^should increase ccxmnunication not only between 
different age groups within and outside the school, but also between^. people with 
different life styles and posit^ons in the society. It should draw on the society's 
wide* range of knowledge, skills and, above all, experiences, so that learning itself 
would be less oriented to formal academic study in isolation from the needs and pro- / 
blems of the community in which the child lives. The approach should also provide 
opportunities for Associated Schools to exchange their "accumulated experience as a 
contribution to ir^mational understanding. Some of the group felt that this 
might necessitate aVeglonal clearing-house structure. Finally, projects Should 
be designed for different age groups. 

The four main themes prctoosed> were as follows: * ^ 

1 ^ 
1. Human rights in the local community ^ 



Depending on local circumstances schools might examine such matters as the 
situation of migratory workers or minority groups, the changing position of women, 
various kinds of discrimination, or the relationship of individuals to decision- 
making in their own community. Although such an .activity - as in the case of the 
examination of minority and/or racial problems - might initially arise from a 
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recognition of feocial tensions, it should rapidly develop throu^ the 'involvement ^ 
of parents and adults from the* groups cdicemed into a situation of Llcreased 
dialogue and appreciation of the value of communal diversity / ' 

* a ' 

2. Bivironmental^ education * . 

Although much environmental education is alre^y community-based," the group 
felt that pr^ent practice is largely science-bound "in the sense that children are 
encouraged merely to observe their environment and collect various ,3iinds of data 
rather than to make a qualitative evaluation of it. It was ^judged necessary to ' 
develop the international dimension in enviroggaental education, so that the school 
and the community woiild not only be involved in understanding the natui^e and quality 
of their own immediate environment but also would learn to appreciate the global 
• character of e^ivironmental issues and the interdependence of nations in dealing with 
iihem. It'was.felt that this theme is closely linked to* the next. * 

3- Child->and-the-family project - ^ • ^ \. 

Recognizing the need to recommend projects suitable for a wide t*ange of ages 
and ability, ^d the desirability of beginning this type of work as early in the 
school life of the child as possible, the group suggested that a project which 
focused the child's attention on his own social 4evelopHnent and a.ttitude would be 
or major value. Such a projegt might begin with the very young child at. the level^ 
of the diversity of expedience within his own classro^ra community and develop in 
him an appreciation of the real value and acceptability of such diversity. Thus,, 
through a comparison of concrete experiences -'hcnnes, food, stories, dress - he 
would relate to a wider range of characteristics of the human family. Such a pro^t- 
ject would be applicable at more sophisticated levels of understanding, so that 
sub-pro jeqts on children's rights and responsibilities, the relations of men and 
women in society and human relations in general might grow alongside and help the 
child's own attituae development. In this respeqt, the grouf) made special refer- 
ence to the experimental project carried out within the Associated Schools frame- 
work arid described in the document "Ah^^pcperience-centred curriculum.* 

^* CcHmminity development and participation project 

Under this heading, the group suggested that, starting from existing phenwnena 
in the local situation, the school, parents and other adults could co-<5peraH;e in 
investigating and working on a local, closely-defined problem, nee4 or develofnnent 
situation, so that the school would be involved in a two-way process ot learning 
from and contributing to the community. A strategy was outlined for the implementa- 
tion of such projects, from which it was possible to extrapolate general principles 
applicable in a variety of communal ' situation^** The following five .steps are ' 
suggested as constituting ways for teachers to develop participatory projects in 
the cOTraunity: 



Cf . An experience-centred curriculum . ' 

Non-formal education, a pilot project . National Council of Educational 
Research and Training. New Delhi, July 1975. - 
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(a) community development, necessary sis a basis foi^ ejlucation systems in coun- 
tries wUere it is jorgent, in fact an ongoing process in all societies. . 
Through, their educational experiences Children 'shotdd be qade aware of 
^ ' ' the positive direction which their community cotdd and should give to su6h 

development by playinfe a 'full part in monitoring furthering that 
develoixnent; ' • * ' • 

/ ' ' '■ 

^ .(b) teaohers /should" co-opera,te with other agencies in the Iqcal coimiunity 

sucU as agri<5xiltural development bodies, health authorities, social f 
workers, etc., to survey thfe needs" and state of developfeient of the g 
society in which they liye axid work; 

(c) teachers should make themselves mo3^ aware of the human resources of their 
pupils* community, informing th^emseives of the skills, knowledge and 
eaperience that parents and other adults cam. contribute to the learning 
situation; 

• (d) in the context of am economically developing community, for example a 

village in a Vural area of a developing country, parents and other adults 
should be involved ffc?ra the start, so that community education is 'not 
seen as somethihg imposed on them by outside "experts" but als their own 

, ^ enterprise. This principle is equally 'applicable to activities in Indus-, 

trialized so6ieties. It was agpe^d that the neqessaty prerequisite in 
both was the creation ^f a supportive climate of opinion in the school 

r ^ ' and in the wider community, and that tlie' likelihood of adhieViiig this was 
greatest vrtiere parents amd children could perceive short-^term, tangible 
• ' respl-^s in such a programme; 

(e) after a first phase Emphasizing practical ^achievement so as to win ttie * 
involvement of children and community, project work may lead to a recog- 
nition by the participants of the need for a stronger basis, in terms of 
skills, knowledge and attitudes, to further the, project and consolidate 
gains already achieved. Stimulated by what has been done in practice and 
by their direct involvement, participants wiM. be more, ready to recognize 
the value of more formal studies related to the action situation. This 
would be the poin*^ at which the- cJbjectives amd form of a curriculxim could 
. be worked out., since there would be .a concern for knowledge "to interpret 
experience and a willingness to learn how ta learn. The currj^culum shoul4 
r' ,be flexible, and both it and the resources and instructional materials' 
assen^led should be adapt^ed to .the specific needs of the particular 
situatiojj. / ' ' , 

In. this strategy the international dimension would be Varticular^ly relevant. 
It would beccsne increasingly apparent to all concerned that community development 
depends on many fact.ots outside iihe 'immediate community. In particular the work of 
the United Nations and other Internationa], agencies wbuld be"" made meaningful. ^ ' 



5. Other projects 



The . fifth- suggestion has no more descriptive a title than this because the 
group felt that, in ufeing the community as a resource for educationeuL activities, it 
was vital to leave teachers^ free to design their own projects. These should be 
based on an examination of the locality with JJne pupilsi and people from outside, so 
that the project grows from a school/community dialogue. It was felt that vfhat . 
vteachers needed most in this contdJct was less a list of topics to work ^ than a 
strategy, of 'innovation to us?, and the following suggestions were made: 
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(a) interested teachers should meet together to form a team a?)d examine the 
problems they might face in their immediate situation. This would enable 
them to prrepare an approach suited to the situation and create a favourable 
climate of opinion in which to work; ' ^ 

(b) parents should at first be involved by informal meetings and discussions 
on .cleatrly-defined matters where their ^Contribution can be useful and 
they can recognize their own value^ within the situation; 

(c) a specifj,c short-term project should be decided upon so that parents are 
clear about the nature and duration of their involvement; 

(d) .the rest of the parents should be kept informed and invited to participate 
^ from an early stage so that divisions are not created; 

(e) from this parent involvement^ civic initiative groups might arise; 

(f) at the same time as these informal developments are made^ it is important 
that formal connexions with responsible educational authorities should be 
maintained. 

Given this strategst^ ^ it was felt that certain implications arise for the school' 
and for teacher- training. The following suggestions may be useful for the implemen-' 
tation of such a p2^g^ai^me: 

school buildings should be more freely available for community use; 

parents shouM be involved as equals in the project;' 

links shpiuld be >established Vith^ other "learning places" in the wider 
communiiy so as to involve other adults with special skills^ interests and 
experience; 

the tl^emes selected, shoulji interest both parents and children; 

community work should be recognised as having its own validity and intelleotuar 
respectability; 

^ ' teachers should become community workers;. * 

work should be on an integrated 'basis ii^volving adults and children; 

teacher- training 'should prepare students for such work by involving them in 
experience situations in existing projects in the schoal and the community. 

II. PROBLEM^ *IN IMPLEMENTING PROJECTS . . • 

The group agreed that a number of specific problems or obstacles necessarily 
arise from the implementation of the j^rojects suggested above. It was felt that 
the major ones facin^j^teach§rs who wish to carry out innovations werer" 

, convincing teachers working within well functioning traditional framework that 
Alternative methods and goals may be worth eb&mining or attempting; helping 
teachers, once they were convinced of the value of teaching for international 
understanding to ^ find ways of getting started; ' , ' 
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finding ways of integrating consnunity projects wi'tk the existing* curriculvm, 
and relating these projects to current examination^ystems;^ 

difficulties arising trom relations with achievempirb-^riented parents 'and other 
♦ comraunity members such as employers, education. of\^iaXs, etc.; 

structural constraints s^uch as the lack of multi-purpose school buildings and 
flexibility in the time-tables; 

conflicts between subject- anc^ experience-oriented learning, specifically in 
reference to the demands made on resources, teacher manpower, etc.; 

poor teacher relationships and lack of support mechanisms. "^It was agreed- that 
teachers undertaking innovative experiments are in a testing situation and can 
indeed feel insecure and unsupported. C6nversely those teachers not involved 
may feel discriminated against; ^ 

' developing better relations with external agencies; 

the availability, the expense and the preparation of resources at both teachers' 
and children's levels; 

improving the' relationships between Associated Schools and the centralized 
educational systems in which they function. 

/ • 

HI/ STRATEGIES FOR TACKLING PRCBrjaviS 

Regarding the first problem above, it was^ felt that dne of the ways of con- 
vincing and advising teachers which .has the most impact is to provide them with 
case studies- of different types of projects and approaches, some of which would be 
more suitable to one school or another, according to how 'tightly organized its cur- 
riculum, examination^, time-iabling and staffing might be. Thus, the group examined 
in some detail the community project approach, the topic approach, the comparison 
and contrast study approach, recognizing that each draws its impetus from different 
assumptions about educational purposes and methods, sinc^ the cMimunity project 
approach relies on the wider community to provide the curriculum, ^he topic approach 
grows more immediately from the child's daily experience and the last is more suit- 
able to the content-based formal curriculum. 

The gtrategy for a ccxnmunlty problem approach has been outlined above, but the 
group described two case studies as examples, based on (a) the interaction between 
yourtg children, hospital provision and the parents' r8le; and_(b) on the collective 
use of laVid and machinery within the context of two countries with contrasting 
economic and social conditions. 

Regarding the topic approach again, two case studies were examined: one which 
grew from the child's immediate experience of family and human relations within his 
own local group to a wider empathy with the human 'environment, thus stressing the' 
affective as well as cognitive learning; the second, which - again origiiiating 
wfth a child-centred experience - extended understanding to a recognition of econ- 
omic and physical interdependence. 

As for the prol^lem of the teacher faced by extreme constraints of syllabus, 
examinations and tljne- tabling, it was felt necessary for him to. be able to draw on 
comparative material to highlight the international dimensions of the topic he was 
teaching. For exanjple, a history, geography or biology teacher in an Associated 
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School should be able to contact other subject-based teachers elsewhere so as to 
seek the conanon denominators in their individual work: e.g., an exchange oF text- 
books extracts to show how each other's country is represented, accompanied by- 
pupils' comments. ' ^ ^ ' 



IV. THE^NEED FOR SUPPORT MECHANISMS AND SUGGESTICWS 
FOR FOLLOW-UP ACTI( 



It was agreed that c ommon to all these approaches must be the development ^of 
positive attitudes, not ^nly in the child but primarily and essentially in the' 

id:>, therefore, the group considered th,e vital issue of 
incentives, reinforpamefit and support for teachers e^igaged or interested in being 
engaged Jji^^such wopk - especially given the context in many countries of growing 
^^^^^^^J^^^^"^^^^""^^^^ constraints in the schools. In this context, three elements 
app^^tred of paramount importance^: . ' 

the regular and localized contact with, and informing of, teachers in Associated 
Schools, necessitating efficient means of 'communication both at and between 
national levels so as to provide the support mechanisms teachers require, 
'whether through a network or some other means; 

the role of the> National Commissiona, Associated School co-ordinators and 
individual schools and teachers in this work; and 

the necessity of advanced planning and publication of proposed and ongoing 
projects, V ^ 

It was agreed, hoy/ev^r, that the detailed examination of local needs and activ- 
ities could only be related to the individual education systems and community situa- 
.tions, and that responsibility must therefore fall heavily on National Ccxnraissions 
to involve Associated School teachers in discussion and planning structures, in 
working parties, lii regional and national conferences, not merely on an ad feoc basis , 
but in such a way that the following suggestions might be attempted/and realized 
where appropriate: 

the examination of concept? of international education and understanding as 
they relate^tb individual countries and communities, 'feese activities*, might 
b? initiated by National Commissions ^ithin their'^own countries;. 

the preparation of sugges.tions of implementing the projects already recommended ' 
in the specific education system within which the teacher has to function. 
This might be done by bringing togethei* age-group working parties, school plan- 
ning groups fand/or the circulation 6f case studies,- guidelines or handbooks to 
teachers; * ' . ^ ^ ' • ' 

- ^ 
the examination of resoi&rce needs, the provision and development of these needs, 
leading to the ^extension of 6xistin$ teacher services and/or the creation of 
national and regional arid inter- regional informdtibn centres and clearing 
houses; ' . * , ' ^ • ' 

' ^ ' *• 

the establishmfent of a liaison with other education groups such as teachers* 
unions^ professional associations, , subject associations, and with responsible 
authorities' at local Kpd national level, such as ijealth authorities, policy- 
making bodied, education ministries, etc.; ' \ 

. / 

the org^ization^of regional, national and international conferences and work- 
shops for both teachers and students, so as" to foster greater continuity of 
effort and Interccramunicatidn:^ , • / 
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the encouragement of international exchanges of teachers and/or students for 
specific pr-oject study and Joint work; 

the examination of the possibilities of creating the machinery for inter- 
national regional liaison and communication, 
* 

In support of these suggestions, Unesco might consider establishing small 
groups working on specific reccwmendations so as to assist and co-ordinate the work 
of individual Coqamissions. " - 
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* report op the ERENCH-SPEAKINfi GROUP 

I. • PHILOSOPHY AND CONTEXT. /' ' ' . 

The group proceeded from the following assumption rather than approach the 
problem of international understanding the top, i.e. at the intellectual level, 
it would be advisable to start at the bottom - i.e. with the solid reality of every- 
day life . This woxild mean taking stepa- to enable the school to emerge from its 
isolation and to ensure that the problems of the daily life of the community - e.g. 
social conflicts, conflicts between grotips^or nations - are discussed within its 
walls, in order to enable pupils, teachers and other members of the ccramunity to 
involve- themselves in active efforts to try and solve such problems. This requires 
continuous interaction betweeri theory and practice, Qcnnbining the detachment 
necessary for critical appraisal with active participation ^in the life of the com- 
munity. By starting withirj^he pupils^ actual situation and immediate concerns, it 
is possible* both to motivate them more strongly and to broaden their outlook. • 
Indeed, armed with better knowl^edge of their own situation, they will be better ' 
equipped to recognize the characteristics which various communities have in common , 
at both the national and the international level . In order to encourage such a 
broadening of outlook, education for international understanding should thus, for^ 
example, not only show how other peoplfe liVe, but also provide ,cj.ues to an under- 
standing of why they live in a particular way, of the circxomstances that have 
determined their degree of development and'wdy o*f irfe and, lastly, of the external 
forces that exert a determining influeYice on them. It should also ensure that the 
individual is capable of perceiving "reality as an integral whole, pointing out not* 
only those factory which unite peoples, but also those which, at present, divide them. 

Proceeding ivom ^is 'approach, ^he group realized that it was impossible to 
decide on specific projects or themes which would be relevant and well-suited to all 
the Associated Schools, the circumstances of the latter varying according to 
whether they arp situated in industrialized or developing countries, ill rural or 
urban environments, and also according to the type of social, political, cultural » 
and educational ^tructure3 in which they are implanted. In view of all these dif- 
ferences, it seemed virtually impossible to suggest precise projects and .guideline^ 
which would be generally, internationally applicable. The group, therefore cfhose to 
, concentrate on tt^e preparation of what might be styled a procedui^al guide for the ^ 
'.benefit of teachers who wished to undertake innovative activities in Associated 
Schools, its purpose being threefold: * , * ' 

to detfine the' various stages of the process involved; • , 'r t 

to provide thfjj)iost concrete methodological indications possible to help the 
. teacher in the starting dnd running of that process; ^ ; ^ 

to emphasize the factors to be taken into account at eaqh stage. 

4 - . . 

.This approach was adopted in the awareness, that international linderstancjiijg * 
should be conceived as a dynamic , on-going process of trangf6?matioh o r change, the' 
pl'imary aims of which are the development of the critical faculties ar;d the active 
participation of pupils, teachers- '^d other members o'fthe comidUnity^' (whether 
families, other institutions or other people as individuals, ^his is not a neutral 
process, and it would be somewhat incorrect to conceive of it as^ sucb/' i?^ the aim 
is tojjromote the kind of international understanding which has been -broadly des- . 
oribed earlier • It is not possible to plan an activity in a neutraj mwm^r, ahd^it 
is Obvious that, sooner or later, any type ofy^tiyity, especially in tlie framework 
of the Associated Schools, will run into a nulnbfer of conflicts, or will a^t least 
bring t9 light a number of difficulties. - \ ' ^ > - 
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T^he group therefore sought to distinguish the various sTtages of a process 
whilst indicating a number of possible methods for each of them - alternatives and 
not, of course, hard and. fast rules. The aim was to present, for each of these 
stages, a number of criteria which mfust be borne in mind whfen considering both edu- 
cational and technical issues. Again for each of "these stages, examples were given, 
serving to illustrate the discusi^ion and drawn from the experience of participants. 
They were not imaginary examples, but actual experienjces which had already met with 

success, or, in some cases, with failure. 

(■ 

II. THE PROCEDURAL GUIDE 

The first stage should consist in a preliminary identification of constraints 
and obstacles; the second in deciding on the themes or subjects to be taken up by 
the Associated Schools; the third, study and further exploration of those themes; 
the fourth, possible action which the Associate'd School might take, either inside 
or outside the school; and the fifth', examining possibilities for enlarging the 
scope of the subject or activity originally chosen. ^ 

1. Identifying the constraints and obstacles 

This is certainly one of the' most fundamental stages, since it will to a great 
extent determine the chances of success or failure of any action underta^ken by the 
Associated Schools. •It constitutes, in fact, an indispensable stage of creation of 
awareness. 

r 

' (14.) Structural constraints 

The first type of constraints identified may be called structural constraints . 
Thes^e may be divided Into internal constraints -;i.e. constraints which are internal 
to the school or to the structure within which the activity will be undertaken, at' 
least- at th$ outset - and .external constraints, vdiioh have their origin in a wider- 
national or even regional context, or in an 'international context. ' \ 

- * - • < .V ' 

^ ^ Three type^ of ^1) internal constraints may be distinguished. Firstly, a\ 
^number of constraints connected with the organizal^ion of the school - i.e. the Gur- 
'riculum and the type of discipline current in the school, the co-ordination or lack 
of 9o-ord,inatit)n among the various subjects taught, etc^' This initial constraint 
^is e^rtrerfieiy important, since, in many cases, the very structure of the school ii 
. in conflict with the aims of the Associated Schools. Thus,- if s.everai/teachers . 
wish to undertake, an activity in the framework of the Associated 'Schools, but are ^ 
not sufficiently well-informed about the situation in which .they find themselves, ^ 
theiX venture is likely tio collapse, rapidly and suddenly. ' ' ' \ 



^ • There 'is a second type of internal constraint which affects more particularly 
the problem of training, and principally "that of teacher training . This, of course, 
also inc^.udes the training of other educalilonal personnel^ e.g., supervisors or 
insp.edtors, but the group wished to concentrate chiefly bn the problem of t^eacher 
training. As a rule, the trainirig of teachers' is centred very na:prQwly on what goes 
on in school, -and receptiveness to the ^orld. arojcmd or to other structures or ihsti-' 
tutions is ver^r slight. This oorlstitutes a constraint,' and, nearly always, an 
obstacle, which should be identified and confined within limits. Thus, as regards 
teacher-training colleges, it .would seem important' to incorporate in the very pro- 
cess of teacher training a certain recepti^^ty to the outside world, the world of 
production, the community within which the scriool is set,, or any ^ other non-ficademic 

' milieu. An exa^iple which was given in this connexion is the Incorporation into 
training ' courses for secondary school teachers of a period of practical work - not 
^ teaching practice, but work in a production unit which has no direct link with 
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* fiohool. The purpose of this is to develop the critica^L faculty amoiig ^'teachers and 
ip giye them a greater awareness, if not knowledge, of their, surroun^gs,. and to 
aitempt to break the isolation in vftiich they usually find themselves, either during 
thdir training or later,* when they .are* teaching/. • . ' - * 

^ • /VPhe third type of constraint to be noted concerns not merely the teachers but 
the. personnel who move in th^ir background, n^unely inspectors, education officers 
and all tlje administrative personnel who are involved ill the running of schools. . 
' -At this level, toa, it seems ^portant to take steps to ensiore that the school has 
' ' a genuine sense of Involvement with its own milieu. It i's not enou^' to encourage . 
pupils and teachers , to beeome thus involved if the very structure of the school 
acts as a, hindrance, and especially if the non,-teachlrig staff have not received even 
the elements §£ a training for /this purpose, • ^ 

(il) External constraints may be divided iftto two major categoiries. These are, 
firstly, the standai^is prevailing in the society, and, by implication, the political 
and social options of governments; secondly, relatipns between the school and other 
institutions such as the family and the administrative authorities, and the usually 
non-existent relatipns between the school and the, production sector. The aim is 
^ cegrtainly not to turn the school into a factory, but to bring the school into contact 
with the outside world, and to ensure that a process of preparation for productive 
work may develop Inside the schoo/; this may ^Iso constitute a form of activity and 
a subject for consideration in the Asspciated Schools-, - ' - ' 

(b) Psychological constraints . *• 

• . Besides these constraints^ .of a structural natiare, there exist a number of other 
constraints which the group called psychological constraints > There is a gr^t deal 
of resistance in schools to any involvement Vith the outside world, and ^uch resist- 
ance is to be found ai various levels. Firstly, (i) among teacher^ :^ it is ^im|ioriiant 
to emphasize thai teachers are, in many cases, having to cope with problems "of a new 
type. Thfty have lost some of their power and, more esp^c-ially, their identity (or 
Nat least their former identity) and^it would appear extremely important to encourage 
any type'bf activity which might enable these teachers tp establish a, new identity. 
This creates another' obstacle. Many teachers may be chary, of an activity which does 
not fit into the, traditional school pattern, but such an attitude often stems simply 
from this" loss of identity and a lack of support from those around them - even from 
their own colleagues, • . . 

The tdacher or teachers wishing to undertake an activity in the Asso6ia*ted 
Schools should, before doing so, take a, close look not only at their own image of 
themselves but also at the image they have of their pupils. Teachers have a ceirtain 
view, of pupils, .and this view will be k determining factor in deciding on the 
approach to be adopted, particularly with regard to co-operation between teachers 
and pupils. _ • ' . ' 

Convprs^ly, (ii) the pupils themselves have a ceirbain image of the teachers , 
" and similarly, ' they have certain impressions of what the school as an institution 
expects of them. So here, too - and this may be the r8le of either tea&hers or 
^pils - it is impoartant to try to identify the pupils' image of their 'teachers. 
The reason fx>r this is very simple: the traditional teacher/pupil relationship is 
usually hierarchical in the extreme. But one of the aims of education for inter- 
national understanding is to do everything possible to develop the critical faculty ' 
and a spirit of co-operation among the various members of the community; and^if, / 
looking at a school frcxn the inside, one is confronted with a type of establi^ed 
relationship which totally excludes genuine co-operation between pupil and teacher, 
it is almost certain that, unless ^he various images involved are identified, it . ^ 
will nevfer be^ possible to overcome resistance to change in methods of work, thought 
^ ^'^'-d analysis, among either pupils, or teachers. 
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The thlixi type of psychological obstacle also has to do with images; namely 
(iil) the imagg which the Qommunity has ^of' the school . If the aim is to develop 
co-operation feetween a sehool .and its milieu, then the way t^e comrawity sees the 
, school must be taken into account, otherwise 'it will never be possible to achieve 
, real co-operation. ' ' ' ' 

To sum up,* one of thje preliminary stages in the identification of' these con- 
'straints and obstacles consists ih, as it were, taking stock of all types of 
prejudice which have a determining influence in any process*", and which are likely 
to oaixse the failure of activities carried out Iq the AssociaJ^d Schools, 

In this connexion, the group made a few gtaeral remarfe// Some ob;^tacl^s may 
be overcome. Thus, from a structural point of view, there is a need for co- 
ordination of activities among teachers'. . It woxild 'be relatively easy to remedy 
teachers' isolation by organizing some kind of co-ordination or concertation, and 
by trying to adopt a raultidlsciplihary approach to every problem. It is also 
' possible to overcome the difficulties already mentioned stemming from the type of 
training received by teachers by pressing for In-service training courses, for 
example. Similarly, it is possible to Surmount a number of prejudices or restrict- 
ive images that hinder pupils by encouraging group work, which meikes a marked dif- 
^ference to the pupil/teacher relationship. Greater co-operation may be expected 
from the community if at the outset parents and members of Institutions are drawn 
into Involvement with the alii^ of the proposed studies, investigations or projects. 

On the other hand, there are a niamber of constraints which cannot be overcome. 
Some of these may, however, be circumvented. When one is confronted with an 
obstacle which cannot be eliminated, there are two possible coursed of action: 
either to go round it, or /Simply to face up to it and try to identify it as clearly 
as possible, so that, when the time comes, one will be able to go round it or sur- 
mount it. The fact that Insuilnountable obstacles are ^ encountered In the school 
context should by no means discourage the teacher or. the pupils. If the identifica- 
tion of constraints revealed that a particular subject wa^ explosive, i-t would be a 
pity to forbid thp. stu^ of it for that reason. It is also extremely important for 
children to have to contend with problems which tJhey can only partly solve, espe- 
cially as when children are faced with a*problem which they cannot solve, this state 
of affairs nearly always broadens their perception, or at least* stimulates the 
desire for ^ broader perception. » 

2. Deciding on a themg / - 

f Q 

^ Keeping to the initial premise mentioned at the beginning of this report; the 
group did not seek to determine possible themes, but to identify the key elements 
likely to help teachers and pupils in making their own choices. The participants* 
suggestions may be grouped under two headings: desirable features of the theme and 
possible methods 6f selection. 

(a) Desirable f eatu»s of. the theme ^ 

With regard to this first aspect pf the choice of a. theme,' the following 
. fedtures should be taken Intp consideration: 

it should be drawn from a context which is as familiar as possible to the 
pupils, so that it effects them^ as directly as possible; 

it should be of a- kind which will lead on to practical activity, eijabling not 
only the pupils but also other members of the community^to participate actively; 
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. 1J> Vpuljd also be advisable to give priority to themes capable of further ^ 
deveiopiaent' This presupposes, in^^rt'icular, that the chosen theme should ^ • 
involve the basic, links .between regions ^d nations (production, consvunption, • 
culture^- etc* ' ' . . , ^ - * * 

the final, and no doubt the most Ijnportant, feature which it would be desirable 
to seek when choosing a theme might be expressed as follows: ' to the extent 
that education for international understanding aims to promote knowledge not 
only of the factors wh^-ch bring nations closer together, ^ but also of those 
which divide them, themes should be chosen from controvfersial areas which ,^ 
reflect the tensions existing within the community (in the broad or restricted 
sense of the term)* Thus, for instance many participants in the group expressed 
the wish that the study of the organizations of the United Nations, instead of 
being, as at present, a mere rapid survey of the agencies, should endeavour to 
draw attention to the limitations and constraints affecting the activities 
undertaken by these organizations* The group also reiterated the importance 
of the Recommendation concerning Education for International Understanding, 
Co-operation and Peace and Education relating to Human Jlights and Fundamental 
Freedoms, adopted by the General Conference at its eighteenth session* 
♦ « 
(b) Possible methods of selection 

The group suggested two ways or j^ethdds of taking the first feature into 

account: , • , 

» 

take advafttage of a local event or incident J^hich, has directly affected the ' 
pupils and the other members of the community, ^In Belgium, fof example, as ^ 
the result of a breakdown, a town's water supply^ was cut off fpr 2^+ hours* 
Since this occurrence had caused the children to ask a great many questions, 
the teachers of the Associated School, in collaboflrtAon with the children, ' 
couducted an investigation into the 'problem of theirVbown's water supply, 
which led, subsequently, and at the request of the puMls themselves, to a 
study of the world's water problem; \ 

start from tjie everyday situations in which the children are spectators or 
actors, for ex^ple, 'the presence in the class of children from different ^as, 
or the presence in the community of immigrant workers, fran another region or 
from another country, etc. 

' Prom a more strictly methodological poJjit of view,* var^us formulae may be 
used, such as: ' 

selection V the teacher (possibly in collaboration with his colleagues;, 
followed by a try-out of the chose "theme with the pupils; 

Joint selection (by pupils, teacher and other members of the ccxmmanity), on 
the basis^ of an initial "guideline" question such as: what is wrong with the 
community? - 

selection based on an investigation carried out by jpupils and teacher among 
the members of the cOTmunity. 

As was stressed by some members of the group, the choice of both the theme and 
the method to be used naturally depends on the constraints and obstacles identified 
during the first stage* « r- 
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^5. Exploration of th^ theme and diagnosis 

At this stage of the proceedings, it is necessary, first of all to try to locate 
the tension in its context and, secondly, to attempt, to discover its causes, with a ^ 
vi^w.to working out a diagnosis which •v/iil reveal all the elements involved and . 
their interrelationship • Prom a methodological point of view, it would be desirable 
to enlist help from outside the school (institutions, specialists, etc.)^ and to 
employ all available sources of information (written documents, photographs, drawings, 
statements, etc.); furthermore, in order to promote a kind of education which 
favours research rather than the transmission of acquired knowledge, a considerable 
effort should be made to avoid using the teacher as an intermediary and to develop 
multidisciplinary approach (collaboration between teachers of different subjects, 
co-ordination of syllabuses of each subject, etc.)* 

Jiaving completed this stage, the pupils should be capable'^of moving on to the 
most active stage of the undertaking.- The diagnosis established may, however, inake 
them realize that it is impossible , to influence the situation of 'tension which they 
have studied, and may incite them to widen their field of investigation. In the 
opinion of the majority of the members pf the group, this outcome should not be 
seen as a failure, but, on the contrary, should help to develop the pupils* awareness 
of the complexity of international relations and of the conflicts of interests under- 
lying them. . . ♦ 

, Action 

This stage being dependent on the three earlier stages, the group concentrated 
on formulating a number of methodological recommendations* On the whole, it seemed 
important to emphasize the' following aspects: 

the field of action should be relatively limited; 

, action within the school should be of, such a fonn as to promote group work and 
the co-ordination of teachers' activities in a multidisciplinary spirit, and 
to develop inter-school relations^ (the paramount r8le of inspectors and educa- 
tion officers in this field Uhould be noted); 

as regards action directed at the milieu, more sustained efforts should be made 
to strengthen the links between the school and the production sector, from which 
it is often extremely remote. Supporting this recommendation, which is indeed 
no more than an echo of the General Conference reconmiendation already mentioned, 
sane members of the group spoke of experiments. already attempted in their 
countries, such as the manufacture of aspirin for the Buenos Aires region by 
the Faculty of Pharmacy of Buenos Aires, the "production schools" in Panama, 
potato-growing at the Agricultural Coliege of Yaounde, etc. 

Pursuing the same line of thought, ,the group emphasized the educational advan- 
tages pf studying economic problems such as multi-national corporation^, or supply 
and consumltW^n networkSv. ' 

As regards action directed at the community and concerned with approving the 
quality of life, reference was also made to experiments such as the planting of 
trees by pupils and members ^f the community in order to improve ^the environment of 
the Village or town (Peru and 'Hungary). 

5* Broadening of horizons 

This final stage is the logical conclusion of the process which the group . 
attempted to outline in its discussions. Education for international understanding. 
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should, indeed, have its starting point at the. local level, but although this seems 
to be a necessary condition for the success^ of this type of education, it does not 
follow .that it is a sxlfficient ccaiditioA. It is therefore advisable to broaden the 
field of investigation (^uid action) gradually as the process goes ahead, with the 
ultimate aim .of achieving undetstand!ing of national, regional. and world projjlems. 
At ^hj.s point it should be recalled, as sbrae participants suggested, that this 
broadening process should be carried out with caution, since too hurried a progres- 
sion through the various stages would very probably reduce the motivation of the 
pupils and teachers engaged in this process. 

6. The group had the following suggestions to make: ' . - * 

(a) In-service training ; a number of in-service training courses might be 
organized for teachers at the Associated Schools, on a local and regional 
rather than an international scale; 

(b) Guide ; the procedural guide proposed by the group above mi^t profitably 
be further developed within the Secretariat, in consultation wilii teachers 
at the Associated Schdols and with other consultants, so that it ml^t be 
used as a teaching aid; 

(c) Teacher-training colleges with facilities for practical work ; the 
Associated Schools should pay paxticiilar attention to using their Influ-^ 
ence with teacher- training colleges and In-service training courses for 
teachers, firstly in order* to open teachers^ eyes to the problems of their 
milieu and, secondly, to associate these Institutions with a number of 
practical, non-educational activities in the cbnniunlty; 

(d) The recCTomendatlon concerning Education for International Understanding 
Co-operation and Peace and Education relating to Human Rights and Funda -/ 
mental Freedoms , adopted by the General Conference at its eighteenth 
session, should be studied by both teachers and pupils, for purposes of 

, emulation at the conceptual level, whether from an educational or a 
methodological point of 'view, and even from the point of view of the con- 
tent of the curir'icula of the Associated Schools; 

(e) c The group considered it desirable that the Associated Schools should 

establish closer relations and co-ordination with the leaders of the 
Unesco Clubs, who were very oiten pursuing the same goals. 
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CONCLUSION , , . . 

The groups came together for a final plenary session an4i^fter presenting *^ 
their reports, made the following recommendations. to the Secretariat, to National 
Commissions, to Associated' Schools and teachers. "They may be categorized in four 
areas: (i; further training; (ii) materials; (iii) structural changes; and 
(iv) substance for the circular. International understanding at schools 

(i) Facilities or services leading to the exchange of ideas and gaining of more 
educational experience - e.g. meetings, oourses, e^^change programmes: 

exchange programmes for teachers from Associated Schools should be acc^ged; 

there is need for two types of meetings, one for educational administrators, 
one for teachers themselves; 

' there is need to offer incentives and recognition to institutions and 
teachers taking part in the Associated Schools project. Methods might in- 
clu4e increasing the occasions for dii*ect contact among teachers of different 
countries, and some^orm of certification or other recognition of their 
achievements might be considez*ed; 

(ii) Resources and material preparation: ' 

a handbook fgr teachers on projects already carried out should be produced; 

Un^sco should assist in establishing clearing houses/currioxaum develofmient 
centres within the framework of existing institutions or bureaux. This is 
necessary in order that Associated Schools may obtain resource materials from 
other countries. In plemning such centres attention shoviid be given to such 
points as the kind of services to be offered, standards, the personnel needed, 
the mechanisjp i'or producing translations, sources of funding, etc. In this 
context,^ attention was drawn to the need t6 make an inventory of existing 
facilities, cataloguing and categorizing the ^kinds of information and services 
available. It* was emphasized that existing institutions or agencies shovild be^ 
used rather than attempting to set up new ones; ' • - 

there is need to provide teachers with readily usable basic data on world pro- 
blems, f or • example food, armaments and so forth. This information is not 
easily available to schools. 

(iii) Structural changes and network organization: 

Resources should be concentrated on a limited number of Associated Schools 
Which could do serious work. Two or three institutions in each country oould 
serve as a nucleus. These would be the key centres for curriovilum development 
. * in a^ociation with institutions in other oduntries.. Unesco Regional Offices 
could help to co-ordinate activities. Other Associated Schools would be 
associated with these nucleus in^ttitutions. y;, 

Xiv) Ideas for improving the circular. International xmderstanding at school : 

the circular should l>ecome an instrument in the process of curriculum 
develoi»ient-; 

it jBhould include one or more teaching units in each issue; 
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. it should give detailed profiles of individual projects; * 

'it should suggest specific projects 'on which schools in different coijntrieis 
• might work; h ' ' • t ' 

it should present brief descriptive aketclaea of life in different countries; 
it should give news about forthccxning events,. , 
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' ANNEX, n ■ 



THE SCHOOL AS SOCIAL AGENT BI THE C(*IMUNITY: 
, , ' EETERMINANTS OF EFEECTTVE PROGRAMMES 



Introductory Note 

n 

'In recent years a number of schools, participating in the Associated Schools 
Project have displayed increasing interest in innovative projects linking the 
school with the community. This paper presents some observations on factors which 
may determiaie the success or failure of such projects • It was prepared by Miss 
Suz^ime Mowat, Head of Projects on School and Community of the Centre for Educational 
Research and Innovation of the Organization for Economic Co-operation and DevelofMnent* 
The views expressed in it are the responsibility of the at^thor and do not necessarily 
reflect those of Unesco, , . 

1. Despite the large amount of attention being given to the subject of the 
school's r&le as a -social agent in the community, and thfe large and gi^owing 

number of related projects at school level, there is as yet little hard evidence 
pertaining to objedtives, methodologies, or results • Because so few programmes 
have been scientifically evaluated, it is not possible to state with accuracy what 
the consequences wilirbe of a given^course of action, nor what kinds of interven- 
tions are likely to serve what objectives. It is possible, however, to draw upon 
the general body of Icnowledce that is slov/ly developing, for the most part based 
on subjective accounts of the kinds of experiences in question, and to draw some 
reasonable conclusions concerning determinants of effectiveness in this area of 
innovation, 

2. Because of the variety of contexts involved, the present discussion does, not 
lend itself to much precision about specific forms of activity. Similarly 

some factors of entirely local definition must be overlooked. Our central concern 
must be with a range of possible kctivlties that might be vuidertaken by a la!rge 
niamber of schools that have little in common except (let ws assume) an interest 
in developing closer relationships vrith their surrounding communities and. In 
d(>lng so, creating and then fulfilling a vtle that is partly educational and 
ypartly social in the liy^s of these communities. Bie exact dimensions and pre- 
^ else content of this r6ie will be determined by national, regional and local 
conditions distinct in each case. 
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5* If any sudh programme is to be Judged a success, hovrever, it jAll possess 

cert^vin characteristics. Despite their seeming simplicity tl^y'at'e in-fact 
imjiortant enough that^hey*could serve in any context as guiding (^te^ia froLi 
the programme's conc^tion. The prilnary characteristic Is two-way invc^lv^nient. 
In physical and literal terms this means both that adults and children will be 
found doir*g the same thing at the same time, and - just as some of the activity • 
will be conducted by ^ults inside sdiool premises /- activity will alg^iibe^ con- 
ducted by schoolchildren in neig^ibouring buildings and spaces, A second charac- 
teristic is the existence of a wide range of activities. Merely increasihg a^?ti|en- 
dance at scholastic or schools-related courses is inadequate, as is creating a 
range of leisure-time activities for the non-school population. SUch dichotomy 
iricreases the disassociation of school from activities around it and the distinc- 
tion between education and life. It follows tliat effective programmes are also 
characteri2;ed by their wide mixtures of age-groups to be fovmd following any one 
activity. Finally, effective progranmes have accepted the principle of flexibility 
of time- tabling arrangements, "time- tabling" being defined in its broadest sense^- 
in other words different kinds of activities are pursued at different hours of the 
day And evening. 

4. Some factors appear to be of less importance than others and therefore need 
not enter too thoroughly into early deliberations. These include the physi- 
cal characteristics of the school in question. Ultimately certain forms of activity 
are dependent on the provision of appropriate facilities and equipment, but much 
activity can and does take place unrelated to its physical setting. Elaboration 

in advance of a long-range and detailed plan of events is likewise ^ot a determinant 
for success; indeed the contrary. Successful coninunity involvement programmes do ^ 
not want . to know vrhere and what i^ey will be in two years* time. Instead their 
perpetuators have recognized tj>^ the process is an organic one, that its shape 
and component parts will change over time, as will its objectives and the rates of 
response and involvement .among tRe groups concerned. This does of course entail 
risks, not least of all that no programme can seek to duplicate another, nor expect 
to pj:|d. tailor-made solutions to its ovm ques^lons^-ep-prohlgsms . 

5. Of thos'e factors which are important in determining effectiver.ess, many are 
especially so at the crucial early stages of planning and first implementation. 

Five in particular can be singled out: \ 

(a) a fairly clear understanding of goals and objectives, ^ny school taking 
on the r8le of social 'agent should Imow why it is doing so and, specifl* 

/ Aally, what situations or problems it is hoping to influence and in v;hat 
V . direction. As^the programme develops it seems very often this original 

J ambitipn to which it is necessary to refer in order to regatln direction 

or purpose. The efifects of an original involvement that reflected 
nothing more than a desire to be fashionable, or an attempt to respond 
somehow to guidelines or suggestions promulgated elsewhere, can be fatal; 

(b) positive attitudes of participants towards the prograimne. At least a ' 
significant proportion of each. participating group must feel committed 
to the programmers success and be prepared to suffer certain inconven- 
iences on its behalf. Therefore the involvement of all groups from the 
beginning is ot importance:, ideally teachers, students, school mainten- 
ance personnel, local educational^ administration, community representa- 
tives and heighboTorhood representatives are all informed and involved, 
often informally, even in early. discussions; 

(c) knowledge of the environment. . Assuming the ScChool if the primary 
motivating force in the early stages of the programme, it must be a\fare ' 
of the needs, demands, wishes an^^^neral mood of the community it is 
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. * , seeking to involve • This includes whatever suspicions or fe^ there 

may be on .the par.t of individuals or existing community groups, ^-g* ^ i 
that the school* *is encroaching on th6 province of the* latter, op tha'T". 

^ a successful pr5)'grlcjme vdll disrupt existing corarauijal* patterns - thes"^ ^ 

are, incidentally, real eiid valid fears/' Undertaking forniai surveys ' • 1* 
before embarking oi) a programme is not necessary, but sensitivity is, 
as v;ell as the realization that knowledge of local needs »and desires 
and their transformation into appropriate actions will deepen and grow 
as the prograiame ' grows • The s^ool should also be very clear about hoW ^ 
it, is perceived by its locality; ve^y often the reputation a school has 
for being .effective in its traditional functions seem^ the mbst Critical 
factor in its initial success in its new r6le* Finally, the school ^ 
should be aware of very precise demographic and geographic feat\^es^ 
such as' where people live and the availability of public trainsport; 

(d) the creation and maintenance within the school of a v/elccwning, non- 
hostile, and n|>n-threatening atmosphere^ The new' clientele the school 
most wishes to attract may be exactly that, one that ' feels mofet thr^eat- 
ened> e,g# the unemployed ^father .for whom" "going back to school" at 
first response an admission of failure, or the illiterate who xWLshes to^ 
obscure the fact* tfhere seems general agreement here on the importance 
of a seemingly minor but usually successful institution: a coffee bar 
(or local equiv€LLent) that^ serves as an infonnal place not imbued with 

a school-like atmosphere. People 'can mingle at will, without necessarily 
committing themselves too much -in. advance; 
■ f * 

(e) senile • It seems not useful to present for initial cons|imption an elab- 
orate prograime of activities • In fact such predetermination of the 
course of events runs counter to the important principles of growth and 
widely-^ased participation. Purtherraorfe, 'it seems v/ise to begin with 
courses or activities that represent the "tried arid true^', not with* 
exotic attention-attracting packages that very often have the opposite 
effects It appears useful to begin on a ^mall' scale, vriLth an event or 
undertaking that seems manageable and likely to succeed* 

6# Even for programmes planned iXi full cognizance of these factors, certain 

fairly predictable problems shortly begin to emerge. Clearly it is advisable 
to be aware of thesfe in advance as some can be to some extent circumvented* One 
category of problems is^ administrative, both external and internal. Concerning 
the former, it is possible that some forms of regional or nationatl administrations 
simply to not permit certain forms of school-based activity, either because of ^ 
legislative structure, or an existing definibion of responsibilities, or - not to 
be dismissed - simply because of unfavourable attitudes somewhere in the hierarchy* 
It is also possible that a teachers* union will raise objections, either to extra 
work being expected from their members or fewer responsibilities given. Here it 
usually is useful (i'f possible) to establish at the beginning even informal pro- 
cedures for co-ordination and ai'bitration, remembering the usefulness of even such 
means of conrminication as the telephone* Often nagging ismall-scale problems 
appear the most insurmountable, suc^i as questions of whether extra insurance is 
needed for participants in certain activities, if obtainable. 

7* Administrative problems internal to the programme often involve questions of 

responsibility and control* Ideally a community involvement programme is 
guided on a jjarilcipatory basis by its participants, but especially after a 
certain scale of activity has been reached questions of creation of an appropriate 
form of council and then of delineation of responsibility sooner or later 'emerge* 
jjtorraation of this ccmricil is often made easier if it can grow somev/hat naturally 
O om a group that has earlier been appointed or elected to deal with a relatively 
ERJ[Cmple matter, e*g* organizing a social event sometime during the programmers 
™"*ilj?iy stages* 
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€• financing often pojses difficulties although not a& serious as might be , 

' _ass,umed. Very raubh c'an he dotie wi th, small .sunfe of money; furthermore, co- 
opei^*t^on of locml authorities referred to aboye may result in some financial ^ ^ • 
concessiSns,* e.g*. (in sdme climates) electricity to li^t a school for an extra 
hour each evening. As with educational, matters in ^ener^l^^the greatest proper- 
tibn .of extra I cost will ^o towards personnel. But here it is useful to remember 
that in a genuine cotnmunity education programme, volunteer citizens vrt^o knov 
something are very oi:ten willing if asked to share what they know, to become 
pedagogues free* of charge. Likewise local firms, at' least in early stages of 
proi^ats, are often surprisingly co-operative about Sharing their premises or 
expertise, v ^ 

9, Running through all the aliove is that category of problem that can only be 
referred to as human, V/hether successful or not, community involvement 

progra^iines are frustrating and erJiaustiru^r''*^^ excitement of creation has 

woro off (say in tv/o years), people loejiSme tired. Sometimes too the results of 
lack of early clarity concerning objectives and motivation or of unclear expecta- 
tion, emerge at this stage. People forget" vrtiy they became involved in the first 
place, or v.iiat it v/a^ tbat originally inspired them, 

10. A"s a final determinant it therefore seems \rLse to think, right from the early 
stages of any such progranne in terms of momentum: to ensure In so far as 

possible that an adequate personnel is. involved: .to provide them - again In so feir * 
as possible - with training/ and with retraining as the programme changes; to 
lnjec,t new personl)el and new ideas before their necessity is apparent. Finally, 
the maintenance of possibilities - which means procedures.- for reappraisal and 
"examination is an important factor.^ Parti cipcjits , must be given /frequent chances 
to dra-./ jDack and regroup or to diang'e direction br to^ continue as, the case might 
be, ' ' - . , • \ ' 
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ANNEX III 



EDUCATION AND COMMUNITY 



IntVoductory Note 



A strlldng example of work on *a national scale 
to strengthen the links between the- schpol and the 
conanunity is presented by educational -reforms under 
way ^ in Peru. This paper sketches the aims and methods 
of the reform and presents in detail the work of one 
educational centre.. It was prepared by Mr. Rolando 
Andrade T^lledo, Director-General of the Direcci&n 
General cie Educaci&n Inicial y B&sica Regular, Limat. ' 
The views exp3?essed in it are the^Vesponsibility of 
the^ author and do not necessarily reflect those of 
Unesco. 
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•1 ) !Ehe communal educational nucleus 

^ t 

In the Peruvian educational reform, edijpation is conceived as an 
integrated process vdiich goes on in educational establishments as well as in 
the family and the community. V/hat distinguishes educational action is thus 
its nature rather than the institution that carries it oxxt. 

Another basic assumption xinderlying this reform is that education 
should be oriented towards the transformation and constant improvement of 
society,' In this sense, education is indissolubly linlced to the ri^t and 
duty of the community to participate in the ed\xcatioiial process. Such parti- 
cipation is essential, as it is a necessary condition for avoidi.ng the danger 
of a discriminatory privatietn or of an authoritai?ian statism. 

- How can vrtiat is eiq^lained above be realized ? • To respond to this 
methodological problem, the Peruvian educational reform devised the nuclear 
system^ The nucleus constitutes a new structure for the organization of edu- 
cational services in the community. It makes it possibld to brealc vfith the 
traditional form of the school without links to the community and it facili- 
tates social and educational change. 

Bia educational nucleus is, then, the basic element of this new ' 
system. Ihe guiding principles vfliich governed its organization are the 
following : 

- The educational process should be considered as a social ^function 
-for wfaicfi the community is responsible; 

r *• Hie integration of educational centres into a network of nuclearized 
services functioning in a given place. 

As the basic communal organization, the nuoleiis comprises the geograi^ 
phical environment •(orographic, hydrographic and climatic characteristics), 
ihe population as a whole (categorized by age groups, professional status^ 
socio-economic characteristics) and communal ecpupment (the aggregate of 
services, medical centres, sports centres, clubs, etc.). 

2) The relation between the educational centre and the community 

According to th'S principles of the Peruvian educational reformt the 
educational process should be oriented in two directions : from the community 
towards the school and from the school towards the community. ^ educational 
centre should receive all possible support fxon the community and should .raalce 
its presence felt v^en community life needs support or constructive criticism. 

On the one hand, community problems should be reflected in the 
school, jr)iot indirectly but .in a deliberate way welcomed by all. Ihe difficul- 
ties, Struggles, failures antl successes' of the community should be considered 
£ts forming part of the problems of the school. 

On the other hand, ^ the educational centre should develop service 
activities' for the community, not only by studying concrete problems but eilso 
by working actively - teachers as well as students - to further good causes 
and to criticize injustices in such a v/ay as to serve the interests of the 
majority and develop its participation. 
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Uiis edaicational. centre-community relationship is one of the raain^ 
features of the Peruvian educational reform. It is Jhe foundation of vrtiat is 
called the open school where .li£^ in the largest sen^e, and not the clasq^room, 
is the context of education. 

In practical terms, how does this reciprocal relationship work ? We 
can see. "by looking ^t an example in a poor quarter of Lima : the Villa Bl ^ 
Salvador Educational CenVre (cSCOinES), which came ii^to "being precisely as an 
outgrowth or the process of change developing in Peru. 

* • 

In 1971, when the general report on the educational reform vras 
published^ describing the educational system and specifying its fundamentals, 
there took place at Lima a series of land occupations >rtiich resulted in the 
appearance, of the largest shantytowns in the capital ; el Puehlo Joven Villa 
El Salvador. 

In these^^shantytowns, people found themselves without water, witho\\t 
electricity, without work, without any kind of services and, i^ particular, 
without an educational centre. For these reasons, this zone seemed an appro-* 
priate place to create aft educational centre of the type proposed in the educa- 
tional reform. 

A group of teachers installed themselves in the shantytown in the 
firpt few months. Alcmg with the other people, they put up with the lack of 
services, in particular the* lack of transportation. Ttie meetings which they 
organized with the inhabitants revealed the necessity of planning an education 
which reflected the realities with which the people lived - an education which 
would not only provide schooling for the young people of the shantytowns, but 
would also develop solidarity among the people in finding Solutions to problems. 
Thus came into being the communal educational centre of Villa SI Salvador. 

From the beginning,, the parents of the pupils and the pupils themselves 
took part in constructing premises (seven classrooms were built ^of matting and 
wood)while at the same time meeting together to consider what type of education 
should be provided by the school. 

To discviss community problems as well as those of the school, clasB 
committees were organized. At the outset there was serious difficulty in 
establishing a dialogue between the young people and the adults. The latter 
were unable to. accept the opinions of the young people, whom they considered 
inferior to themselves; they felt that the young people should therefore follow 
the directives of the adults. Qhese meetings dealt with such* subjects as the 
orgaxiization of life in. the (piarter (a large proportion of the pupils* pai^ents 
now exercise responsibilities in their neighbouihood, dwelling blocs or residen- 
tial groups) or unemployment, v/hich is the main problem. 

Confronted with ^his problem, the people sou^t solutions but the 
difficulties were large and resources small. Nevertheless, it was possible to 
set up a construction workers' co-operative. Ihe workers distributed jobs 
ainong themselves according to the possibilities which they could find. WAges 
were redistributed among all the members of the co-operative at the end of the 
yeaap. Women's workshops for the making of clotjiing were also organized. Ihese- 
^jeasures certainly did not solve the serious unemployment probj^pm, but many 
people were enabled to see the causes pf the phenomenon .and to strengthen their 
solidarity and* combativity, while at the same time at least some foujnd a solution 
to their iptfiediate economic' problems. 
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For pupils, the che^hges went deeper ; the entire system of study 
and training was modified, Co-educational training based on croup work 
replaced the individualistic training v;hich had sepeurated boys and girls. 
Education based on memory and turned to the pa$t was replaced by a critical 
education facing the present and preparing for the future. Finally, intellect- 
tualized education unrelated to the life of the comimwity was replaced by 
educatioh for work in the service of the community. In fact, workshops msikinl; 
use of the limited v/orking space available in the shamti'to^'ms (a workshop in 
the parish church, a machine shop in the bus terminal, etc,) were organized^ 

' "I* Wf^. make this Tcind of &ctivit^y^^aamic, an educational method based 

on the information sheet system was usedl These information sheets partly . 
repine textbooks, They have the ad^'/antage of being adapted to the realities ^ 
of the environment since they exe prepared by the group and kept up to date 
as regards changes affecting the life of the community. School terrtboolcs 
thus become boolcs of reference and support. The teacher does not dictate 
lessons but instead should guide teairwork ; amswer pupils' questions, listen 
to their suggestions an(?. develop v/ith tHem concrete projects serving the 
community and the educational centre. 

For another thing, the students have organized a coimoil composed of 
delegates^from classes, Ihe council is responsible for programming and 
directing school and out-of-school activities, organizing meetings with the 
pupils' parents^ talcing part * in community meetings^ etc. 

Finally, the centre's intensive cultural action is another service 
to tha community >^ich helps to strengtften links with it, There are frequent 
film showings; a chorus has been formed and four people^s theatre groups 
from the centre give performances every Svinday in the public parks of the 
quarter emd ^^n the different centres of tlje network. 

The foregoing presents an example of an educational centre created 
as a resulvt of the Peruvian educational reform. It is evident, of course, 
that much remains to be done to establish the best possible rjelations betv/een 
the school* and the commf^^ity,- 

In most educational centres, too much importance is still attached 
to the classroom, A sufficiently close relationship between education and 
production has not yet been developed. The pupils' parents do not assume 
entirely their share of responsibility for the educational process, Lany 
teachers show too little • initiative and many officials have not shed the 
bureaucratic mentality which stifles their creativity, 

Bixt we are moving ahead. The Peruvian educational reform is not 
only an -accomplished fact but^lso a developing process with its ups and 
downs. In reality^-4.t is a challenge for the construction of the new, more 
just, fnore interdependent society which -we all desire. 

Education is one aspect of the movement under way in Pearu, That is 
why it transforms, and is transformed by, the commujiity^ The ^educational 
reform has engendered a slogan which is already populetr in Pexu ; ^'Education 
is everybody's job", • • 
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